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The amount of property listed for taxation in North Carolina in 1891 
was, by white citizens, 1234,109,568 ; by colored citizens, 18,018,446. 
To an inquiry for official data, the Auditor of the State of Virginia says: 
'The taxes collected in i89i.from white citizens, were I2.991.646. 24, 
and from the colored, $163,175.67. The amount paid for public schools 
for whites, $588,564.87; for negroes, $309,364.15. Add $15,000 for col- 
ored normal and $80,000 for colored lunatic asylum. Apportioning the 
criminal expenses between the white and the colored people in the 
ratio of convicts of each race received into the penitentiary in 1891, 
and it shows that the criminal expenses put upon the State annually by 
the whites are $55,749.57, and by the negroes $204,018.99.' " 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the able Commissioner of Education, estimates 
that the Southern States since the war have from their own treasuries 
expended $75,000,000 in the education of the negro. 

Hayne's Speech. Edited by Prof. James M. Garnett. 12010., pp. 76. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 

This is the speech delivered by Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, of South 
Carolina, on January 21st, 1830, in the Senate of the United States. Its 
reputation in the popular mind is chiefly due to the fact that it called 
forth the celebrated reply of Mr. Webster, in which he made his great 
argument in support of the doctrines held by those who looked upon 
the Union of the States as a consolidated government. There are few 
persons who are familiar with Mr. Webster's reply who have read the 
speech of Mr. Hayne. In order to furnish this speech in a convenient 
form to those who are interested in the life of Mr. Webster, or in the 
general subject of the debate, or in the noblest examples of American 
eloquence, the publishers have issued this little volume, with a biog- 
raphy and explanatory notes by Prof. James M. Garnett, one of the 
most distinguished members of the faculty of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The work of the editor is marked by learning and good taste, 
the introductory biography giving many interesting details in the life 
of Mr. Hayne, as well as the exalted tributes which were paid to his 
memory by contemporaries who had been associated with him in the 
public service. The speech itself, apart from the justness of its views 
of the Constitution in its original form, is one of the most admirable 
examples in the history of American Statesmen of direct, nervous and 
powerful eloquence. It is as lucid as a mountain stream, keen as the 
edge of a rapier, and yet marked by a spirit of great fairness and cour- 
tesy. There is no finer evidence of the lofty patriotism and the unsel- 
fish public feeling which animated the Southern Statesmen of the old 
School than Mr. Hayne's speech. It has been hidden by the blaze of 
Mr. Webster's reply, not so much because that reply was a more mem- 
orable display of intellectual power, as because all the inherent forces 
of a nation expanding enormously in wealth and population have been 
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working irresistibly in favor of a consolidated government. The outer 
framework of the Constitution has been burst asunder like the shell of 
the growing cicada by the outward pressure of forces within. The 
argument of Mr. Hayne belongs, for all practical purposes, to history 
alone, while the argument of Mr. Webster has been confirmed by the 
march of events and in the light of the ever increasing consolidation 
of the States, brought about both by more rapid intercommunication 
and closer identity of interests in all parts of the Union, has a present 
and living significance. The history of our Constitution has always 
been to us one of the most striking proofs of the wisdom of the English 
people in having an unwritten Constitution, which "broadens down 
from precedent to precedent." Our Constitution was simply a compro- 
mise, with all the dangerous weaknesses of a compromise. The blood 
and treasure poured out in the late war were but a melancholy com- 
mentary upon an instrument which has been spoken of as the greatest 
ever struck off by man in a given length of time. 

Hon. Peter Sterling and What People Thought of Him. By 
Paul Leicester Ford. 8vo., pp. 417. Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
1894. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, who is known to all American historical 
students as the accomplished editor of Jefferson's writings, has, in the 
Hon. Peter Sterling, ventured into a field of literary work which we 
believe he has not before entered. There can be no question as to the 
success of the experiment, if an experiment it can be called, when the 
hand of the author exhibits such skill and firmness. The Hon. Peter 
Sterling is a book of unmistakable power. It is highly interesting as 
a love story ; it is still more interesting as a political study. The char- 
acter of the hero is distinctly original, and produces the same impres- 
sion upon the reader which he is represented as making upon his 
friends. He is honest, courageous, incorruptible, slow, influencing 
men rather by his moral qualities than by his intellectual abilities. 
All things in the form of worldly success come to him easily, perhaps 
too easily to be strictly consistent, but there is no finer scene in the 
book than the scene in which Mr. Sterling's friends analyze the causes 
of his great advancement in life. He begins as the son of an obscure 
mill owner in a Massachusetts town, is educated at Harvard, where, in 
spite of his taciturnity and provincial ways, he is drawn into the most 
conspicuous set, settles as a young lawyer in New York, where he 
makes his first professional stroke by appearing as the prosecutor of a 
dispenser of milk which had been obtained from cows fed on the swill 
of a distillery, is drawn by the publication of the details of the trial 
into association with one of the female leaders of the Four Hundred, 
which signifies his social success ; becomes interested in the politics of 
the ward in which he resides, which ends in his acquiring a complete 
ascendancy there ; rises to distinction in the general political life of the 



